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For  the  next  five  years,  Katherine  and 
Elodie,  assisted  by  faithful  tenants,  operated 
the  farm  and  entertained  a  host  of  friends 
from  the  Bluegrass  who  came  to  Helm  Place 
to  renew  old  association  with  its  beloved 
mistress  and  her  daughters.  Katherine  also 
found  time  to  paint  the  poplar  panels  of  the 
low-ceiling  dining  room  with  a  panoramic 
view  of  Elkhorn  Creek,  which  made  it  seem 
as  if  the  beautiful  stream,  fringed  with  dog- 
woods, willows,  and  sycamores,  ran  directly 
through  the  quaint  old  room. 

Then  in  1917,  Ben  Helm  retired  from  his 
long  and  brilliant  career  with  the  railroads, 
and  Emilie's  little  family,  after  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  years,  was  united  again.  Now  that 
Ben  was  head  of  the  household,  Katherine 
installed  her  studio  in  a  large,  well-lighted, 
breezy  room  on  the  third  floor  of  Helm  Place 
and  began  to  fill  the  orders  which  awaited 
her  attention. 

During  this  period,  she  painted  a  large 
number  of  portraits  —  many  Kentuckians, 
mostly  from  the  Bluegrass,  and  some  Vir- 
ginians. One  of  the  Lexingtonians  was  Dr. 
Arthur  M.  Miller,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Science  of  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky. Several  landscapes  were  done  in  water 
colors.  Two  of  her  very  best  portraits  were 
of  her  cousin,  Robert  Lincoln's  wife— gracious, 
lovable  Mary  Harlan,  who  is  spoken  of,  in 
a  letter  written  by  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  to 
her  cousin,  Eliza  Stuart  Woodward,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"My  son  Robert,  who  is  all  that  is  noble 
and  good,  and  his  lovely  little  wife,  will  not 
hear  of  our  removal.  ...  I  love  my  son's 
wife,  whom  I  have  known  since  she  was  a 
child,  just  as  well  as  my  own  sons,  and  her 
warm  heart  has  always  been  mine." 

Later,  Katherine  painted  two  portraits  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  II,  only  son  of  Robert 
Lincoln,  familiarly  known  as  "Jack,"  a  bright, 
handsome,  affectionate  youth  whose  death  in 
London,  while  his  father  was  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain,  saddened  many  hearts  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  These  she  sent  to 
Robert  and  Mary  Harlan  Lincoln,  together 


with  an  exquisite  miniature  on  ivory  of 
Emilie  Todd  Helm. 

During  all  these  years,  Miss  Helm  had 
painted  many  pictures  of  military,  civil  and 
social  celebrities,  including  Helms  and  Todds, 
but  she  had  never  undertaken  a  portrait  of 
the  most  famous  member  of  her  family,  her 
Aunt  Mary  Lincoln.  In  fact,  she  might 
never  have  done  so,  had  it  not  been  for  a 
letter  which  her  cousin,  Mary  Harlan  Lin- 
coln, sent  "Aunt  Emilid'"  in  May,  1925, 
after  she  had  read  an  article  in  a  Wash- 
ington newspaper,  stating  that  Mrs.  Coolidge 
was  planning  to  rearrange  the  positions  and 
improve  the  lighting  of  the  portraits  of  "the 
First  Ladies,"  then  hanging  in  the  White 
House. 

"Do  you  not  think,"  wrote  Mrs.  Robert 
Lincoln,  "that  we  'Todds'  ought  to  put  our 
heads  together  and  see  to  having  a  fine  por- 
trait of  Robert's  mother  placed  in  the  White 
House  by  the  side  of  her  husband?  This  is 
a  project  I  have  had  near  my  heart  for  some- 
time, and  I  want  my  dear  Cousin  Kate  to 
paint  it.  Ask  her  to  write  me  at  Manchester 
what  she  thinks  of  the  plan." 

Of  course,  the  response  came  at  once. 
"I  am  so  thrilled  with  the  thought  of  the 
portrait,"  wrote  Katherine.  "I  can  see  my- 
self painting  in  that  studio,  third  floor,  north 
light.  How  I  will  love  it."  In  a  few  weeks, 
she  again  wrote  her  cousin:  "Of  my  plans 
for  the  portrait— I  want  all  the  help  I  can  get 
and  seeing  the  portraits  at  the  White  House 
and  the  light  in  which  the  portrait  of  Aunt 
Mary  will  probably  be  hung  will  all  be  a 
great  help  (if  it  is  to  be  a  success  and  it 
just  must  he).  At  any  rate,  I  shall  spare 
nothing,  time,  study  nor  work.  I  will  then 
decide  whether  standing  or  sitting  pose— and 
innumerable  other  details.  I  would  rather 
paint  this  than  anything  I  have  ever  done 
in  my  life.  I  can  hardly  wait  to  commence 
it." 

And  then,  as  she  was  leaving  for  Wash- 
ington: "I  have  made  a  small  portrait  study, 
25  x  20,  of  Aunt  Mary  from  the  large  photo- 
graphs and  will  bring  it  with  me.  I  think 
I  will  make  all  my  further  studies  after  look- 
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-Photo  by  ].  Winston  Coleman,  ]r. 
Helm  Place,  near  Lexington,  Kentucky. 


ing  around-come  back  home  and  do  the 
principal  work  here,  as  I  do  not  want  to  be 
in  a  hurry  over  this  picture.  Then,  with  your 
permission,  I  can  later  come  back  for  criticism 
and  the  finishing  touches." 

In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1925,  Miss 
Helm  made  several  visits  to  Washington. 
With  the  enthusiastic  cooperation  and  un- 
flagging interest  of  Robert  and  Mary  Harlan 
Lincoln  and  their  two  daughters,  she  spent 
many  happy  hours  in  the  study  of  photo- 
graphs of  Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  in  the  pos- 
session of  her  son-some  of  them  unpub- 
lished; inspected  the  White  House  Gallery 
and  consulted  Mary  Chandler  Hale,  daughter 
of  Zachariah  Chandler,  Civil  War  Senator 
from  Michigan,  and  widow  of  Eugene  Hale, 
United  States  Senator  for  five  full  terms  from 
the  State  of  Maine,  who  had  attended  the 
social  events  of  the  first  Lincoln  Inauguration, 
and  retained  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  viva- 
cious mistress  of  the  Executive  Mansion. 

Then  Katherine-intent  upon  her  subject 
—came  back  to  the  quiet  old  homestead  on  the 


banks  of  the  Elkhorn  and,  in  the  seclusion 
of  her  studio  overlooking  the  flower  garden, 
painted-not  one,  but  three-portraits  of  Mary 
Todd  Lincoln.  The  first  one,  intended  as 
a  surprise  gift  to  her  Lincoln  cousins  for 
their  own  collection  of  family  pictures,  was 
of  about  the  age  of  Mary's  visit  to  Spring- 
field in  1837,  half  length,  front  view,  low 
neck,  short  sleeves,  a  string  of  pearls  running 
through  the  fingers  of  her  right  hand. 

The  second  picture  was  the  one  which  she 
felt  her  cousins  would  select  for  the  White 
House  and  she  put  into  it  her  whole  heart 
and  every  ounce  of  her  skill  and  experience. 
It  was  three-quarter  length,  low  neck,  front 
view  of  face,  body  slightly  turned  to  the 
right,  flowered  gown,  fan  in  left  hand  and 
a  wreath  of  blossoms  in  her  hair-just  as 
she  looked,  so  Mrs.  Hale  said,  the  first  time 
she  had  seen  her  at  a  levee  in  early  March, 

1861. 

The  third  portrait  was  also  of  three-quarter 
length,  slightly  faced  to  the  left,  a  bouquet 
in  both  hands  and  a  single  flower  in  her  hair 
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—as  Lincoln  saw  her  for  the  first  time  at 
Springfield.  While  working  on  the  last  one, 
Katherine  wrote  Mary  Harlan  Lincoln: 

"I  think  you  will  like  the  portrait  I  have 
finished  of  Aunt  Mary.  I  have  done  my  best 
work  on  it  and  I  have  just  loved  doing  it— 
the  face  is  so  thoroughly  interesting  and  so 
is  the  dress  of  the  period.  I  have  not  quite 
finished  the  other  one  (same  size)  but  so  far 
do  not  like  it  quite  as  much  as  the  one  al- 
ready finished." 

As  the  year  drew  to  a  close,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  wrote  Robert  Lincoln 
the  following  letter: 

December  29,    1925 
"The  White   House 
My  dear  Mr.  Lincoln: 

I  must  add  to  the  formal  expressions  of  gratitude 
which  accompany  the  acceptance  of  a  gift  to  the 
Government  my  warm  personal  thanks  to  you  for 
the  portrait  of  your  mother.  Any  remembrance 
which  touches  so  closely  the  life  of  President  Lin- 
coln is  a  precious  heritage  of  the  American  people, 
and  I  am  glad  to  express  my  own  gratification  that 
this  portrait  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  which  must  mean  so 
much  to  you,  is  to  find  a  permanent  place  in  the 
White  House.  In  accordance  with  your  wish, 
which  I  understand  and  appreciate,  the  matter  will 
be  carried  out  quietly  and  without  publicity. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Calvin  Coolidge." 

To  which  Mr.  Lincoln  replied: 

"3014  N   Street,   N.   W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
December  31,  1925. 
My  dear  Mr.  President: 

I  am  just  in  receipt  of  your  very  kind  letter  of 
the  29th  instant,  and  it  is  indeed  gratifying  to  me 
to  know  that  the  portrait  of  my  mother  has  been 
so  graciously  accepted  by  the  Government  and  is 
to  find  a  permanent  place  at  the  White  House. 
Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks  both  for  your  kind 
offices  in  the  matter  and  for  your  cordial  letter. 
Believe  me, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  T.  Lincoln." 

In  February,  1926,  Miss  Helm  took  to 
Washington  the  three  portraits  upon  which 
she  had  worked  with  such  diligence  and  en- 
thusiasm for  so  many  months.  Her  cousins 
were  delighted  with  the  one  which  had  been 
painted  for  the  family.  It  reminded  Robert 
of  the  daguerreotype  of  his  mother  which  had 
stood  on  the  "What  Not"  in  the  trim,  frame 
residence  at  Springfield  from  his  earliest 
childhood  recollection.  The  Lincolns  agreed 
with  "Cousin  Kate"  that  the  picture  of  Mary 
Lincoln  in  the  flowered  gown  was  the  portrait 
to   present   to   the   White    House,    and    the 


other  one  was  sent  back  to  Kentucky  for  the 
spacious  front  parlor  at  Helm  Place. 

Then,  on  a  mild,  spring-like  morning,  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1926,  a  small  group  of  people 
quietly  assembled  in  the  oval  room  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  White  House,  immedi- 
ately under  the  Blue  Room,  used  as  a  place 
of  assembly  for  diplomats  and  eminent  guests, 
holding  special  cards  of  admission  for  recep- 
tions and  other  important  State  functions. 
The  slender,  reticent  man  from  Massachu- 
setts, head  of  the  nation,  and  his  handsome, 
dark-haired  wife  were  there.  Side  by  side, 
sat  the  devoted  cousins,  Mary  Harlan  Lin- 
coln and  Katherine  Helm.  With  them,  was 
an  aged  gentleman  of  83,  in  formal  morning 
attire,  with  full,  carefully  trimmed  beard,  who 
had  lived  there  in  his  youth  and  who  had 
come  back  that  day  to  honor  his  mother. 
Mary  Chandler  Hale  surveyed  the  scene  with 
a  brisk  interest  which  belied  her  nearly  ninety 
years.  Silently,  the  daughter-in-law,  of 
whom  Mary  Lincoln  had  said:  "her  warm 
heart  has  always  been  mine,"  stepped  forward 
and  drew  aside  the  silken  curtain  which  re- 
vealed the  likeness  of  a  charming  lady  in  a 
crinoline  hoopskirt  and  drop-shoulder  bodice, 
with  a  wreath  in  her  hair.  A  string  section 
of  the  Marine  Band  softly  played  My  Old 
Kentucky  Home. 

A  few  weeks  later,  Mary  Harlan  wrote  her 
cousin  with  deep  satisfaction:  "Mrs.  Hale 
thinks  nothing  in  the  White  House  compares 
to  it.  She  says  it  looks  just  as  she  remembers 
our  First  Lady  and  that  it  is  very  much  ad- 
mired by  President  and  Mrs.  Coolidge." 

Though  every  possible  effort  was  made  to 
conform  to  Robert  Lincoln's  wishes  in  avoid- 
ing publicity,  Mary  Lincoln's  White  House 
portrait  soon  became  generally  known  and 
the  artist  received  many  requests  for  other 
pictures  of  the  Civil  War  "First  Lady."  How- 
ever, Katherine  undertook  only  three  more. 
That  summer,  she  completed  a  half  length 
portrait  of  her  aunt,  aged  about  twenty-five 
years,  with  flower  in  hair,  for  Dr.  William 
E.  Barton  and  also  one  of  Abraham  Lincoln— 
the  only  canvas  she  ever  made  of  him— as  he 
looked  at  the  time  he  went  to  Congress.    The 
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picture  of  Mary  appears  in  colors  as  the 
frontispiece  of  Dr.  Barton's  book  entitled: 
The  Women  Lincoln  Loved,  and  both  orig- 
inals are  in  the  Barton  Collection  now  owned 
by  the  University  of  Chicago. 

In  the  spring  of  1928,  on  commission  from 
Harry  E.  Bullock,  distinguished  alumnus  and 
Trustee  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University,  Miss 
Helm  finished  another  lovely,  three-quarter 
length  portrait  of  "Aunt  Mary"  which  resem- 
bled in  pose  and  dress  the  one  at  Helm  Place. 
Mr.  Bullock  gave  this  picture  to  his  Alma 
Mater  where,  today,  it  hangs  in  its  nationally 
known  Lincoln  Room. 

In  1929,  the  artist  painted  her  last  Mary 
Todd  Lincoln  portrait  and,  on  July  2nd,  pre- 
sented it  to  the  present  writer.  It  was  re- 
produced as  an  illustration  in  his  Lincoln 
and  His  Wife's  Home  Town,  published  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year.  Now  it  occupies  a 
place  at  28  Mentelle  Park,  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, beside  the  mellow  oval  of  Robert  S. 
Todd,  painted  from  life  by  Matthew  H. 
Jouett,  which  hung  above  the  mantlepiece  of 
the  Todd  living  room  during  the  years  that 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln  and  her  husband  visited 
Lexington  and  the  old  brick  residence  on 
West  Main  Street, 

Thus,  the  fruitful  years  which  elapsed  after 
Katherine  Helm  first  took  up  her  brush, 
brought  her  full  recognition  as  an  artist  of 
rare  ability.  The  public,  however,  having  so 
greatly  admired  her  work  on  canvas,  was 
wholly  unprepared  for  the  revelation,  which 
came  within  the  last  ten  years  of  her  life, 
that  she  could  draw  pictures  as  skillfully 
with  words  as  with  paint!     Carefully  gather- 


ing her  materials  from  intimate  family  recol- 
lections and  archives,  including  her  mother's 
wartime  diary,  she  wrote— as  only  one  could 
who  knew  the  home  life  and  hearts  of  the 
Lincolns— a  vivid,  moving,  indelible  story: 
Mary,  Wife  of  Lincoln,  which  ran  serially 
in  McCall's  Magazine  during  the  summer  of 
1928,  and  was  published  in  book  form  that 
fall  by  Harper. 

Katherine  Helm  was  truly  a  remarkable 
woman.  Carrying  modestly  her  honors  and 
talents,  treasuring  deep  friendships,  she  had 
a  warm,  sympathetic  and  abiding  interest  in 
the  welfare,  hopes  and  aspirations  of  other 
people.  The  family  servants— some  holding 
tenure  by  descent  from  slavery  days— loved 
her  with  a  devotion  not  to  be  expressed  in 
words.  She  had  her  Aunt  Mary's  sparkling 
repartee  and  —  though  rarely  employed  —  a 
barbed  wit  which  deftly  impaled  its  victim 
at  a  single  thrust.  Her  personality  had  a 
timeless  buoyance  that  the  years  could  never 
touch.  To  all  who  knew  her  well,  she  was 
a  constant  source  of  admiration  and  delight. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  June  18,  1937,  her 
long  and  gifted  life  came  serenely  to  an  end. 
Three  days  later,  on  a  morning  balmy  with 
the  bright  sunshine  of  early  summer,  when 
the  song  birds  in  the  garden  at  Helm  Place 
seemed  especially  vocal,  she  was  laid  to  rest, 
beside  her  mother,  her  uncles  who  fell  in  the 
Confederate  service,  and  the  parents  of  her 
Aunt  Mary  Lincoln,  in  the  historic  family 
lot  on  the  crest  of  a  gentle,  wooded  slope 
above  the  old  spring  where  her  great-grand- 
father and  his  little  band  of  Kentucky  hunters 
had  named  the  town  of  Lexington. 
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From  a  Portrait  by  Her  Niece,  Katherine  Helm,   Now  m  the   Collection   of  the  Author 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln  at  Nineteen  Years  of  Age 
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Mary  Todd  at  Twenty 

A  painting  from  her  first  daguerreotype,   by  her   niece,   Katharine  Helm. 


HELM,  KATHERINE   *  (E) 

Colored  poiatri-ng  from  a  daguerreotype  of  Mary  Lincoln 
at  the  Lime  Lincoln  met  her,  facing  directly  front, 
hair  patted  in  middle,  low-necked  dress,  f3r©wgr  in  her. 
hair  U1/^u  /l^lM-^-*-  -  T 

No  Ins:  s2^~<fih^A*3^ 

Sfze:   25  x  30 

LINCOLN  FAMILY  1  20 
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VanHorn,  Cindy 


From:  Donna  McCreary  [mtlincoln@hotmail.com] 

Sent:  Saturday,  September  03,  2005  8:14  PM 

To:  VanHorn,  Cindy 

Subject:  MTL  portrait 

Hi    Cindy, 

I  think  I  may  have  found  a  little  information  about  your  Mary  Lincoln  portrait  which  was 
painted  by  Katherine  Helm.   According  to  William  H. 
Townsend's  "Lincoln's  Rebel  Neice' 

(page  10) 

And  then,  as  she  (Katherine)  was  leaving  for  Washington:   "I  have  made  a  small  portrait 
study,  25  x  20  of  Aunt  Mary  from  the  large  photographs  and  will  bring  it  with  me." 

These  words  were  written  in  reference  to  the  portrait  that  was  going  to  be  given  to  the 
White  House.   This  is  the  only  'study'  that  is  mentioned  in  Katherine' s  writings.   Page  13 
of  the  same  publication,  states  that  the  portrait  painted  for  LMU  'resembled  in  pose  and 
dress  the  one  at  Helm  Place." 

As  a  referene  note,  the  one  for  LMU  was  painted  in  the  spring  of  1928.   The  one  for  Robert 
Lincoln,  one  for  the  White  House,  and  the  one  at  Helm  Place  were  all  painted  in  the  summer 
and  fall  of   1925.   The  'study'  was  painted  in  the  spring  or  early  summer  of  1925.   Mary 
Harlan  Lincoln  requested  the  portrait  in  a  letter  dated  May  1925.   The  study  followed  that 
date . 

Do  these  measurements  match  your  portrait?   If  so,  then  I  have  this  part  of  the  story 
figured  out,  and  still  need  to  locate  the  portrait  given  to  Barton 

-  (still  have  not  heard  from  Chicago)  and  figure  out  the  one  that  is  listed  for  sale  on 
the  market. 

Let  me  know  if  you  have  any  other  information  about  your  portrait. 

Warmest  Regards, 
Donna  McCreary 
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